ON  EDUCATION

know much more than the names of any of them except
perhaps Matthew Arnold and Stevenson, and, when I was
a young tutor, they had already been replaced by Shaw,
Wells, Arnold Bennett and Galsworthy, to whom, after
the last war, was added Aldous Huxley, a profounder and
more acute mind than any of them. I do not say that
Carlyle and Ruskin were major prophets, but they were
prophets. That word could not be applied to Shaw, or
Aldous Huxley, or Galsworthy. For prophets have two
marks. They must be critics; all the Victorian writers
were that; Arnold and Ruskin were as critical of their age
as any modern. But the positive element must outweigh
the critical. Prophets criticise because they wish to recon-
struct; the positive element in them far outweighs the
negative; cynicispi and flippancy are words they do not
know; a vision of better things dominates their mind and
drives them on; their denunciations spring from an intense
faith; and behind the evils which they wish to destroy rises
the vision of a new heaven and a new earth, the new
Jerusalem descending from God out of heaven. None of
these things can be said of the great sophists of the last forty
years, men of lively minds, keen interest in ideas, and with
the gift of expression, who were read by the large educated
public. They are essentially critics who have destroyed
with great success but have constructed nothing; not even
H. G. Wells, a man of constructive instincts, an eighteenth-
century encyclopaedist, born out of due season.

Another contrast between the great Victorians and their
successors is revealed in some words of George Meredith:
e I strive by study of humanity to represent it; not its morbid
action. I have a tendency to do that, which I repress; for,
in delineating it, there is no gain.... Much of my strength
lies in painting morbid emotion and exceptional positions,
but my conscience will not let me so waste my time. -.. My
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